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Introduction

tinually impressed Christian motives and standards on inborn heathenism,
it was natural that there should be a steady if languid rise in the ideals
and standards of life. Here again we may note that these standards were
raised upon lines long laid down and by institutions typical of these
centuries. First, there was the ascetic ideal of Christian perfection which
dominated religious life. The history of monks and friars from St Benedict
of Aniane to St Francis of Assisi may from one angle be truly viewed as
a series of baffled reforms; it may also be as truly looked on as a successive
deepening and widening of a particular conception of Christian duty and
renunciation. The prosaic quietism of Cluny is mingled with the propa-
ganda of Church reform, its quasi-comfort is followed by the lyrical
austerity of the Cistercians, and the supreme limit of the ascetic ideal is
reached by St Francis and his early friars practising utter renunciation
in touch with the full life of the world, and including in it an active duty
of charity among men. Here, too, completion is reached in the thirteenth
century. Repetition or decline may follow, but the conception of a corpo-
rate ascetic life under a Rule will not further expand, and in course of
time will find other interpretations of the highest Christian life beside it.
Meantime as a social force this effort of centuries had not gone for
nothing. The influence of a fervent or even a tepidly respectable monastery
or brotherhood, living by law, preferring peaceful means, recognising
obligations to humanity, not merely to special kindred, feudal, or class
groups, maintaining a standard somewhat higher than their surroundings,
had its natural effect in producing a wish for better things than contem-
porary practice. Perhaps it was the ubiquitous friars who first brought
home Christian ethics to the mass of the medieval populations. But
the raising of ideals was not due to the religious alone, nor was their
asceticism the only type of life held up to the admiration of the time.
A similar rise in standards, of a more mundane nature, and like asceticism,
it may perhaps be said, on somewhat narrow lines, may be seen in the
growth of chivalry, another characteristic embodiment of the age. The
knight becomes chivalrous in the eleventh century. To unflinching courage
and fierce loyalty to kindred and to lord, is added a fierce championship
of the Christian faith, and later, courtesy and fair pky to the combatant;
protection of women and the weak, inculcated by the Church first rather
as a check, becomes slowly enough part of the necessary ideal; it is a far
cry from Roland and William of Orange to Perceval and Galahad, a
journey that takes the amour courtois with all its elements of strength
and weakness on the way. And the change indicated in the romances is
paralleled in real life: we journey from William the Conqueror and
Godfrey of Bouillon past Frederick Barbarossa and Earl William Marshall